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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE.* 

Discipline is the great educational process. The well disciplined are 
always well educated, with or without knowledge; the undisciplined are 
uneducated even though they possess the wisdom of an encyclopedia. 
The great work of the teacher, therefore, is to discipline his pupils. He 
should bring them under such a process of training as will subdue their 
wild and untamed impulses and develop the latent energies of body, mind 
and soul. 

The object to be secured by school discipline is two-fold, viz: school 
vices must be prevented or cured and school virtues cultivated. The 
more prominent school vices are tardiness, idleness, whispering, disor- 
derly movements in the school-room, injury to property and rudeness 
of speech or act in the intercourse of every day life. The school virtues 
to be cultivated are suggested as the opposite of these: regularity of at- 
tendance, promptness, obedience, truthfulness, conscientiousness, ear- 
nestness, diligence, kindness, neatness, and thoroughness in the prepara- 
tion and recitation of lessons. 

The first important disciplinary agency is a thorough organization and 
classification. Organization has to do with seating the pupils and ar- 
ranging the recesses. In classification great pains should be taken to 
have as few classes as possible and to assign each pupil to his appro- 
priate sphere. 

A second disciplinary agency is a manual of school duties, that is, a 
well digested system of laws and regulations by which the school is to 
be governed. These should be so comprehensive as to reach every action 
that can in any way affect the school and so well defined that no pupil 





*Abstract of an Address before the Vermont State Teachers’ Association, Jan. 9, 1863, 
by Hiram Orcutt, A. M., of West Brattleboro, Editor of Vermont School Journal. 
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can fail to understand what is expected of him at all times and every- 
where. It matters not whether they are written, printed or oral. 
These laws must be rigid and rigidly enforced. The pupil must be 
taught that all school regulations are based upon authority; this is the 
very germ of good order and the only foundation of good government. 
Persuasion may never take the place of authority. Pupils must not wait 
the dictates of inclination before they yield, but promptly obey. From. 
the decision of the teacher there may be an appeal, but disobedience 
never. 

Still another disciplinary agent is public opinion. This must be cre- 
ated and controlled by the master or he is powerless. He has to gain the 
confidence of both parents and pupils, not by undue indulgence nor an 
attempt to gratify all the wishes of his pupils. He must govern with 
sternness and vigor, but with justice, kindness and magnanimity. Out of 
the school room he should be their social companion and always meet 
them with cordiality. Ie may employ public opinion to create order out 
of confusion, to subdue rebellion and to destroy vicious habits. What- 
ever is right and necessary to make a good school should be made popu- 
lar; whatever is wrong and of evil tendency should be made unpopular. 
Does he wish to abate the nuisance of whispering? Let him hurl upon 
it the full force of public opinion. Does the master find it necessary to 
inflict summary punishment upon some reckless offender? Let him pre- 
pare public opinion to meet the crisis and sustain him. 

Another very important agency and one too often overlooked is meftal 
and physical recreation. Both body and mind must have recreation, even 
more than the ordinary recesses and holidays of school life afford. 
Moreover there are certain hours and days when the fiend of disorder 
seems to reign in the school-room. You cannot assign any reason, all 
you know is, that the very atmosphere is anarchy and confusion. You 
may tighten your discipline, but that will not bind the volatile essence of 
confusion. You will encounter the mischief successfully only when you 
meet it indirectly. Let an unexpected change in the ordinary exercises 
divert the attention of the scholars. Let all say in concert the multipli- 
cation table, or sing ‘Old Hundred,” and the work is accomplished. 
Add to this mental, the physical recreation of school gymnastics, and you 
have a still more effective disciplinary agency. 

We come now to speak of punishment. It is undoubtedly true that 
the good disciplinarian seldom resorts to severe penalties, yet it is as 
true that he never relinquishes his right and power to inflict them as cir- 
cumstances require. Nor is punishment to be regarded as “the last 
resort.’ Where it may be inflicted at all it is the first resort and the 
true remedy. Bold and deliberate violations of law cannot safely be met 
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by moral suasion. Rebellion should be met by a stunning, crushing 
blow, such as shall vindicate and re-establish authority, and deter others 
from committing the same crimes. The time for conciliation is after the 
rebel is subjugated and the authority of government is restored. You 
should then treat him with kindness and confidence and you will restore 
him to duty and favor. 

The last disciplinary agency we will here mention is the Holy Bible. 
The Bible is the only source of mental and religious truth, and should be 
made the standard of right and duty. It may be read by the pupils un- 
der the direction and rigid criticism of the teacher, but more properly by 
the teacher himself and only in connection with religious exercises. It 
should be his aim to have the moral and religious influence of the Bible 
pervade the school-room, and when moral evils, such as falsehood, pilfer- 
ing and profanity are to be punished the same agency is to be employed. 

Finally, to become a thorough and efficient disciplinarian requires more 
genius, more cultivation, and more effort than to rule a state. 

We need not then be ashamed of our profession, but ashamed of our- 
selves if we enter upon it without due preparation, without that earnest- 
ness, perseverance and fidelity which alone can give success. 


$$ —__—. 


DUTIES OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Your district has appointed you as their representative, to look after 


. their interests and those of their children. Ilowever lightly you may 


esteem the office, still it is no ordinary trust—for on the faithful and 
proper discharge of your duty depends in a great measure the success or 
failure of your school, and the consequent results of good or evil to all 
the children of your district. Viewed in this light, your responsibility is 
net a light one. Amongst your duties is the employment of teachers 
Here great care is required. In the future, will you please to employ no 
teacher for your school tili you have examined his or her certificate. All 
I grant in the future will contain on the margin the names of the studies 
in which they have been examined, and the standing of the teacher will 
be designated by the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and at the bottom a key to ex- 
plain them. ‘This will enable you to select just such literary qualifica- 
tions as in your judgment your school may require. For while all re- 
quire good teachers, all do not require the same amount of literary 
knowledge. The wants of different schools and communities vary widely, 
hence, it is no unusual thing for a teacher to succeed admirably and teach 
an excellent school in one district, and going but a few miles to another 
school—pursuing the same general course and laboring just as earnestly— 
end in a complete failure. Views and feelings on government and teach- 
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ing generally, differ so widely in different communities, that a wise dis- 
cretion on your part in employing teachers may add greatly to the har- 
mony and consequent success of your school. Trustees, employing their 
own relatives, against the known wishes of many patrons of the school, 
has resulted in great injury. It should never be done. By order of the 
state department, those teachers that attend our county institutes for ten 
days during each year, and faithfully improve their time while there, are 
each year to receive from the commissioner a special certificate of recom- 
mendation. It will be well for you in the future always to inquire for 
such certificate. No better criterion can be found by which to judge 
whether teachers are alive or not, than the effort they put forth to qualify 
themselves for their duties. But having obtained your teachers, do not 
think your duty ended. You must advise, counsel with, and encourage 
them; let them feel that whoever may be against them, you are their 
friend; call on them frequently, if only for a few minutes; give them a 
warm and friendly greeting; inquire after their health, the interests and 
prospects of the school; say a few encouraging words to the children; 
ask two or three of the parents to go with you occasionally. By these 
little acts and many more that might be named, you will show to teach- 
ers and scholars that you are their friend, that you take a lively interest 
in what they are doing at school, and they will thank and respect you, 
and exert themselves to the utmost to make your school what it should 
be; and when you have secured a good, earnest and faithfui teacher, do 
not lightly part with him or her. Every change, even of good teachers, 
in the same school, is a great loss of both time and money. It is true, 
that in a great majority of our rural districts, one half of the money ex- 
pended in sustaining our schools, is literally thrown away by this con- 
tinued change of teachers. You do not pursue this course in your own 
business. You say the man that is continually changing cannot accom- 
plish anything permanent or useful—at least, he does not benefit himself. 
Just consider how long it must take a good teacher to study the charac- 
ter, dispositions and capacities of thirty or forty strange pupils—and 
this he must know in order to be prepared to do them the greatest amount 
of good. You will see that by the time he is really prepared to be use- 
ful, his three months are gone, and another takes his place, to go through 
the same process, with the same results. Think of this subject as you do 
of all others of a business nature, and then act wisely. When we con- 
sider the vast benefits that accrue from our school system, with all its 
defects, let us endeavor faithfully to carry out its provisions, until we 
shall succeed in securing a better one. To this end I ask your hearty 
co-operation in all the efforts that are being put forth to elevate our 
schools to that standard required by the best interests of our common 
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country, the greatest good of our noble state, and the individual welfare 
of each child in our several communities.—A. P. White, (Co. Supt. in 
Chautauqua county,) in the New York Teacher. 


EE 


RELIEF FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

We picked up by accident the other day—never having been favored with a 
copy by the Board—the Report of the Board of Education in Madison, for 1862. 
From the report of Supt. Allen we extract the following, which shows a method 
for relieving over-crowded schools; and although the plan is more especially 
applicable to the primary departments of graded schools, it can be adopted in 
reference to the smaller pupils of any over-crowded mixed school, especially in 
villages where the children’s homes are not far distant from the school house: 
“To the Patrons of the Public Schools: 

“ At a meeting of the Board of Education of the city of Madison, held 
May 20th, 1862, the following order was made: 

‘““¢ Ordered: That the superintendent and teachers of the primary 
schools be instructed to make two divisions of the said schools whenever 
in their judgment it seems best. One division to attend school only in 
the forenoon and the other in the afternoon of each day.’ 

‘This was adopted for the following reasons: 

“ First—The primary schools in these wards are excessively crowded, 
there being more in attendance than can be seated, and far more than one 
teacher can instruct properly. 

“ Second—It is a well known fact that children of the age of those at- 
tending primary schools—too young to devote much time to stuly—should 
not be confined to a school room even tree hours a day. 

“This arrangement will at once relieve the teachers from the excessive 
and almost fruitless labors which they are now compelled to perform, 
give them a similar class of pupils each half day, and thus enable them 
to bestow much more time and attention to the instruction of those in 
attendance. It will also relieve the pupils from the tedious and often 
injurious confinement in the school room, to which they must now sub- 
mit, especially in bad weather, and prove a great physical benefit; and it 
is believed their progress in their studies will be increased rather than 
diminished thereby.” 

Some fears were expressed at the adoption of the resolution that the 
patrons of the school would be indisposed to submit to such restrictions, 
and in correspondence with superintendents and teachers of other cities 
the same fears were expressed. It is, however, greatly to the credit 
of the people of the city of Madison, that not a single complaint has been 
made, that has reached the ears of the teachers or superintendent. The 
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patrons have co-operated cheerfully with the teachers, and the results 
have been even more beneficial than were anticipated. The attendance 
has been more regular and the progress much greater than heretofore. 
Madison may well be proud of being the first city in the State, and per- 
haps in the West, to inaugurate a measure which will prove of incaleu- 
lable benefit to the ‘little ones’’ in the primary schools. 





PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


[The following excellent suggestions we reproduce from the Manual of 
the beard of school officers for the seventh ward of the city of New York. 
They may be found of equal value in other localities: —N. Y. Teacher: | 

1. To become a successful disciplinarian, vigilance, energy, discre- 
tion, firmness, and mildness, are the essential requirements. 

2. ‘Toa pupil, the teacher is the example, the pattern he imitates; 
hence the necessity for a continued watchfulness on the part of the 
teacher. ‘As is the teacher, so is the school;’’ so is the class; therefore, 
he should in the presence of his pupil do nothing he would not have him 
imitate. The pupil should not be censured for an offense similar, in 
whole or in part, to that which he sees committed by the teacher. 

3. The teacher should first discipline Aimse/f; afterwards his pupils. 

4. Commence with setting an example of punctuality, neatness and 
good taste in habits and dress—then, self-control. 

5. Let everything, on the part of both teacher and pupil, be done 
quietly and in order. 

6. Order can be better obtained and secured by quiet and coolness on 
the part of the teacher, than by impatience or excitement. True order 
is that which is maintained with the least effort by the teacher. 

7. Study the character, disposition and peculiarities of your pupils; 
and, to a certain extent, adapt your course of discipline to them. The 
same result cannot be accomplished from materials of different qualities, 
in the same time, and by precisely the same process. 

8. Do not evince a suspecting disposition toward a pupil, and never 
show that you are watching him, expecting he will do wrong.. Give him 
to feel that you place confidence in him, whether in your presence or 
absence. 

9. Respect the feelings of a pupi!, and he will respect yours. 

10. Do not ridicale a pupil for any physical or other unavoidable de- 
fect, even dullness. Make allowance, rather. Make no reflections upon 
the circumstances of a pupil or his parents. 

11. It is better to request than to command. A sensitive pupil, 
when asked, accedes more readily than when ordered. 
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12. Require only what is reasonable and necessary—then enforce 
your order to the letter. Do not threaten your pupils. 

13. Be certain that the pupil understands your request; after that, 
do not repeat. Require prompt obedience. 

14. ‘The teacher should, when opportunity presents, direct his atten- 
tion to the formation of right morals and proper principles of those un- 
der his charge. Learning, in the possession of an unprincipled person, 
is a dangerous weapon. 

15. Let your arrangements and decisions be always conducted with a 
strict regard to impartiality, right and equity. 

16. ‘Teachers should, before entering upon their duties for the day, 
be thoroughly conversant with the subject of each lesson. A teacher, 
while conducting a recitation, should never be obliged to refer to the book 
or map for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not the pupil is cor- 
rect in his answer. Besides displaying a weakness on the part of the 
teacher, there arises in the mind of the pupil the query, “‘ Why should I 
study what my teacher does not know?” 

The teacher should first be well acquainted with the true answer to 
every question, and the correct pronunciation of every word in the sev- 
eral lessons. 

17. In hearing a lesson, give the pupil time to answer when it appears 
that he has the correct idea, and merely hesitates to find words to express 
himself; but when it is evident that he is ignorant of the answer, wait- 
ing is but a loss of time. 

18. Be sure the pupils have gained ideas. Words without ideas clog 
rather than improve the mind. 

19. In the class room, teachers should not confine the attention of 
the pupils exclusively to what is found in the books. ‘“ Books are but 
helps” or instruments; and while that which is contained in them should 
be judiciously used and thoroughly understood, yet, so far as time will 
permit, the teacher can, to advantage, introduce such matters as are not 
only valuable in themselves, but as will tend to impress the subject of the 
lesson more firmly upon the mind. 

20. Be judicious and sparing in awarding credit or discredit marks; 
to be lavish would render them cheap and comparatively valueless. 

21. Before reproving delinquents in lessons, first inquire whether or 
not they have studied, and if so, what effort has been made. Some pu- 
pils may devote much time and labor to the acquirement of their lessons, 
and yet, in the class room, be weak in recitation, and to denounce such 
would tend to discourage rather than advance. 

22. When disorder is the result of the absence or inattention of the 
teacher, the pupil should not be reproved in proportion to the amount 
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of wrong committed. A pupil should not be tempted to do wrong. 1 
Hence, teachers should not, but when actually necessary, leave the class 
rooms; and at the close of the day, not until all the pupils have been 
dismissed, and the rooms and furniture arranged in proper order. 

23. Whether or not punishment is to be resorted to in maintaining 
order in a class-room, depends, in nine cases out of ten, upon the mode 
of discipline and interest excited by the teacher; hence the unreasona- 
bleness of punishing or censuring a pupil for that which arises from a 
defect in the management by the teacher. 

24. Never exhibit a quick temper or a fretful disposition; and by no 
means give way to scolding. Let any necessary rebuke be administered 
with determination, coolness and becoming dignity. 

25. Excessive or unreasonable corporal punishment is justly to be 
condemned; but abusive tongue-lashing, resorted to by some teachers, is 
infinitely worse. All such punishment as confinement in dark rooms, 
striking with the hand, or pulling hair or ears, should be entirely abol- 
ished. 

26. Encourage as much, and reprove as little as possible. For the 
assistant to appeal unnecessarily to the principal, in maintaining order 
in the class, is a great mistake; for the pupil is thereby impressed with 
the idea that his teacher is tncompetent, or he would manage without as- 
sistance. Pupils should not be sent to the principal for reproof, except 
for absolute disobedience. All else being settled by the teacher, unaided, 
increases his authority, and secures for him the respect of the pupil. The 
reading of newspapers, pamphlets, or such like, at any time during school 
hours, should be avoided. A faithful teacher finds no time for such em- 
ployment. 

27. Papers, nutshells, ete., should never be found in the class-room: 
they are indications not only of untidiness, but also of the failure to se- 
cure the attention of the scholars; for, so long as they are well employed 
and interested, they have neither time nor inclination for disorder in any 
form. 

28. Teachers should not allow anything but impossibilities to prevent 
their attendance at school; for, when a teacher is absent, not only his 
class suffers, but the whole department is more or less embarrassed. 
Each teacher should arrive in time in the morning to receive his class be- 
fore the opening of the school. 








Create a taste in youth for good books, and the pleasures of literature 
will supply the place of those grosser pleasures that lead astray the un- 
thinking. It is the will made strong by cultivation that enables a man 
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to resist the cravings of those appetites whose indulgence brings death. 
The ignorant man must of necessity be a man of narrow views and strong 
prejudices; and even in questions which involve great moral principles 
he is quite as likely to be wrong as right. The safe man in society is 
the man who is competent to do his own thinking. 





THE STATE UNIVERSITY—A STEP FORWARD. 


Hitherto the Wisconsin State University has not had a very prosperous 
career. <As to grade and quality it has ranked with the best colleges in 
the West, but financially, and as to that popularity which secures a large 
attendance, it has fallen far short of the high mark which its friends set 
for it at the date of incorporation. 

As it appears to us, this partial failure is due to three principal causes: 


1. The absence of the best possible financial management, as evi- 
denced in large and needless expenditures for buildings. 

2. <A persistent disregard, on the part of the Regents of the Univer- 
sity, of the rights of one entire half of the youth of the State. 


3. A narrow, illiberal and unjust policy on the part of the State. 


The first of these evils is now beyond the power of correction; the 
second is in process of correction, and the third, it is believed, will not 
much longer remain a reproach to the State, 


Section two of the act of incorporation reads as follows: ‘‘ The object 
of the University shall be to provide the intabitants of this State with 
the means of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the various branches of 
literature, science and the arts.” 

Hitherto the Regents of the University have assumed to say that in- 
habitants meant male inhabitants, and accordingly the doors have been 
closed against any and all young ladies. Recently the impolicy and injus- 
tice of this exclusion has been more fairly considered, and as the result, 
an ordinance has been passed for the establishment of a normal depart- 
ment, to which gentlemen and ladies are received on precisely equal 
terms. ‘This, in effect, opens the doors of the University to all who may 
wish to avail themselves of its facilities without regard to sex; and we 
are informed that a number of young ladies are alneady making arrange- 
ments to take a complete University course. 

The world moves! let all the people rejoice! 

The normal department has already commenced its spring session, un- 
der the immediate charge of Prof. Chas. A. Allen, late agent of the nor- 
mal school board, and promises finely.— Wisconsin Farmer. 


4 
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HINTS TO TEACHERS. 
[Continued from the April number.] 
RECITATIONS. 


To become able to conduct a recitation well, is a great achievement. 
But few teachers possess the happy faculty to arouse the most active 
thoughts of a class, and at the same time concentrate their minds fully 
upon the topic or lesson under discussion. The children must be inter- 
ested in their lesson, or the recitation will not benefit them; and the more 
keenly active their minds are, the more lasting will be the impressions 
gained. Every pupil should be on the alert for every question as quick 
as it comes from the lips of the teacher. A stupid, listless recitation is 
equal to—or even worse than—no recitation at all. 

The question should be asked before the pupil to answer is designated, 
and then all prepared to answer should raise a hand. The teacher may 
then designate the pupil to answer, thus compelling each pupil to give 
attention to every question, as any one is liable to be called on to answer 
it. This keeps the mind active and the interest alive. It also gives the 
teacher an opportunity of knowing who have and who have not studied 
their lessons. The effect is the same as though each pupil answered 
every question. 

During recitation the teacher should never attend to any other busi- 
ness. It requires the whole time and attention of any teacher to conduct 
a recitation well. In some schools the pupils not reciting seem to take 
particular pleasure in annoying the teacher with questions during a reci- 
tation. This should not be permitted. 

Pupils should ordinarily stand while reciting. 

DISTINCTNESS OF UTTERANCE. 

It is one of the first duties of the teacher to teach his pupils how to 
talk, that is, how to utter words so as to be easily and distinctly under- 
stood, provided they have not learned this before they enter school; and 
I find that very many have not. Bashfulness causes some to speak the 
words with so little voice as to be understood with great difficulty. With 
some this weak mode of speaking is only a habit, while others again 
have more or less real impediment in their speech. This last it takes 
time and thorough drill to overcome. But whatever lies in the way of 
distinctness of utterance, the teacher must set himself about it with a 
will, and never rest satisfied until he has removed it. If it is only bash- 
fulness or habit, a little ingenuity of the teacher will soon bring out a 
full clear voice. If the hindrance to perfect speech is a more serious one, 
he must do the best he can to improve the pupil, Almost any impedi- 
ment may be nearly if not entirely overcome by persistent effort. In no 
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case should a teacher accept an answer from a pupil unless it is clearly 
and distinctly spoken, if the pupil has the power to do so. 
ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

In our language there are, according to our common standards, forty- 
three simple or elementary sounds. Of these elementary sounds our en- 
tire language is formed. Every word is simply a combination of these 
sounds. Any person, therefore, who can learn to make these sounds— 
and almost any one can—can also learn to combine them in the utterance 
of words. The reason that foreigners do not speak our language well, is 
because they do not first learn the elements of which it is composed. 
There are sounds in the English language, for instance, that are not in 
the German; and, as a natural consequence, the Germans at first experi- 
ence a difficulty in pronouncing words in which these sounds occur; but 
if they would first learn the sounds, separate and apart from any words, 
they would then soon learn to combine them in the perfect pronunciation 
of words. If properly ‘taught, foreigners can ordinarily learn to speak 
our language as well as native-born citizens. 

In view of this, and the fact that many of the children of this county 
are forcigners, it becomes doubly necessary that these elementary sounds 
should be carefully taught in our schools. As soon as the letters are 
learned, should their sounds also be learned. In some of our best model 
schools the sounds of letters are taught even before their names. This 
is the case in the model school connected with our State Normal Univer- 
sity. I can tell, in nine cases out of ten, by hearing a teacher read, 
whether he has or has not studied these sounds. If he has, his pronun- 
ciation is clear and sharp cut. Every word is spoken with a full and ar- 
ticulate utterance. If he has not, every sound in every word is not 
clearly spoken, thus rendering it more or less difficult to understand him, 
and detracting largely from the beauty of his reading. No person 
should attempt to teach an English school, who is not thoroughly master 
of all the elementary sounds of our language, and able to analyze every 
word into its simplest elements of sound. 


SPELLING. 

Spelling, as much as any other branch of study, should be taught with 
care in our common schools. Nothing so much disfigures and mars the 
beauty of a written page, as poor orthography. 

In spelling without the book, the words should be pronounced by the 
pupils before they are spelled; then the teacher may know whether he 
has been correctly understood. Pupils should be allowed but one trial in 
the spelling of words. When words are misspelled, it is well to have 
them spelled a second time by the pupils having missed them, either be- 
fore the close of the recitation, or in the next following recitation. 


. 
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After pupils are sufficiently advanced, their spelling lessons should be 
written. For this purpose I would recommend writing-spellers; if these 
cannot be had, the exercises may be written on a slate, or on paper. 
This may be done in the following manner: Let each pupil take a slate, 
and as the teacher pronounces the words, write them down. Then let 
the pupils exchange slates, and, as the teacher spells the words correctly 
from the book, let each pupil erase the words from the slate in his pos- 
session, if correctly spelled, leaving the misspelled ones for the writer to 
correct. All the spelling we do in practical life is by writing; in speak- 
ing we do not spell the words. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

Of all the branches taught in our common schools, there is none equal 
to mental arithmetic for the discipline of the mind, Every pupil in 
school should study it. Even though the child is so small that he does 
not yet know all of his letters, still he may begin to count, add, subtract 
and divide. This tends to strengthen his mind, teach him abstractions, 
and prepare him for higher studies. 

In studying mental arithmetic, the pupils should be required first to 
enunciate the problem, as stated by the teacher. This should be done, 
in all simple problems at least, without the book. Then the pupil should 
be required to go through with the analysis in a logical, systematic man- 
ner, giving the reasoning of every step. This will at the same time 
teach him system, logic and arithmetic. 

MOVEMENTS THROUGH THE HOUSE SHOULD BE ORDERLY. 

When pupils take their places ia the class, or return to their seats, 
they should go singly, and with a light step, to avoid all unnecessary 
confusion and noise. In some schools a great uproar is occasioned when 
pupils take their places in the class, or return from it; as also at the dis- 
missal of the school. All this can and should be avoided, as it is unnece 
essary, annoying to the rest of the school, and fosters a bad spirit in the 
pupils. Everything should be done with system and care, and in perfect 
order. All useless running about through the house should be prohibited. 

In some schools, when the hour of dismission approaches, half or more 
of the pupils begin to gather up their hats and cloaks, so as to be ready 
to go with a rush when the word of dismission is spoken! All this is 
supremely ridiculous, and should not be tolerated. Everything should 
be done precisely at the proper time, and in the proper manner. 

GENERAL EXERCISES. 

There are a number of things, not directly connected with any of the 
branches taught, that it is important the entire school should know. 
These, as well as some things in the regular studies, may be advanta- 
geously taught by general exercises, in which the whole school should 
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engage. Among the topics suitable for general exercises, may be enu- 
merated, the elementary sounds, punctuation marks, some matters in 
geography and history; such as, the manner in which all our officers are 
elected, from the President down to a constable; how, and for what pur- 
poses, our country is divided into states, counties, townships, districts, 
&e.; how our laws are made, and on what subjects it is competent for 
the states to legislate, and on what for the United States; also, some 
matters in the mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms; together with 
many other things that may be selected at the discretion of the teacher. 
These exercises relieve the tedium of the school room, and afford much 
necessary and useful instruction, that would not otherwise be obtained. 
They should always be short, and full of life and animation, and the 
teacher should see that every pupil gives them the strictest attention. 
If this is done, they prove a most fruitful source both of discipline and 
instruction. 

Singing and physical exercises should be had in every school each day. 
If the teacher cannot sing, there are always some pupils that can lead. 
In all of these exercises the pupils should assume an erect, attentive po- 
sition, and all should engage in them with energy and spirit. 

ESSAYS AND DECLAMATIONS. 

All the pupils who can read, should commit short and simple speeches, 
dialogues, &c., and speak them at least once every two weeks. 

All who have commenced the study of grammar, and even some who 
have not, should also be taught to write letters and essays on simple sub- 
jects. It is generally best for the teacher to select the subjects. 

This will do much to prepare them for practical life—Report of J. F. 
Eberhart, Co. Supt. of Cook county, Ills. 
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Green County.—With regard to the condition of our schools, we have 
a great lack of good school houses, in which a teacher can engage with 
any hope of success. They are many of them destitute of outline maps, 
and some are without blackboards. 

But what is most discouraging to the teacher and damaging to the 
school, is the total neglect of many district boards ever to visit the school 
or give the teacher support or encouragement under any circumstances. 
They seem to think, if they have employed a teacher they have performed 
their whole duty; the teacher must combat all the ignorance and preju- 
dice of the district alone. 

I believe our teachers are making greater efforts to improve themselves 
in regard to management, government and a more systematic and thorough 
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mode of instruction than ever before, and we see a marked improvement, 
—W. C. Green. 


Jackson County.—I find that all are making great efforts to qualify 
themselves to receive perfect certificates. I was a little fearful at first 
that I had placed the standard too high, but am now satisfied that by so 
doing it has had a good effect. I have endeavored to introduce outline 
maps into the schools, and think I shall succeed, as many are now inquir. 
ing of me where they can be obtained.—J. K. Hofman. 


Jerrerson County.—In my visits, I have found the condition of the 
schools to rise by gradations, rather irregular, from a hop-and-jump, 
hide and-seek school of five pupils, upward to some that may be classed 
among the best public schools in the State. Not one visits a school in 
this county, where twenty might profitably do so. It is a significant fact 
that the attendance of pupils is most regular and punctual, and the best 
schools are found where the record shows the greatest number of visitors, 
There are a few good, convenient, comfortable school houses in almost 
every town in the county, but with these exceptions, they are ill-con- 
trived, miserable excuses; and the appurtenances are more generally neg- 
lected than the houses. There is a very commendable spirit of emulation 
manifest among the teachers, noticeable improvement in neatness and 
taste over the winter schools, and all seem ambitious to improve the 
standing and grade of their certifieates. The true friends of education 
everywhere speak well of the new order of things. We had an interest- 
ing and profitable session of our institute.—Alonzo Wing. 


Kenosna County.—It is evident that the schools and teachers of this 
county are helping themselves under the new system. Since last January 
we have had more interest manifested in our schools, and in teachers in- 
stitutes than ever before. ‘The majority of district clerks secm to realize 
the responsibility of their office, and a greater effort is made to secure 
competent and worthy teachers. Our present national trouble is affecting 
us so far as numbers are concerned, as many of our young men have gone 
to the war, but their places are being filled by young ladies, who, with 
the same qualifications, are better educators. The punctual attendance 
for the summer term is eighty four per cent., as gathered from our teach- 
ers’ monthly reports. The number of visitors recorded for the summer 
term, ending September 1, is one thousand seven hundred and fifty-six, 
which tells well for our patrons. Our system of reporting monthly seems 
to meet approbation, and calls the attention of the public generally to 
our schools. —B. L. Dodge. 


La Crosse County.—What attracted my attention most, was the 
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great disparity between the number of pupils present and the number on 
the teacher’s roll, oftentimes not more than half being present. Surely 
the people cannot expect to educate their children by keeping them at 
home. Much of the labor of teachers is lost by irregular attendance of 
pupils. Ialso found that parents and officers seldom or never visited 
their schools. The reason I cannot explain, unless it is an apathy on 
their part of which they are not conscious, for they appear anxious to 
secure good teachers, (at a very low price,) and see their children im- 
prove and their schools prosper, but at the same time little realize the 
importance of encouraging their teachers and pupils by frequent visits. 
I know of no better way to remedy the first of the evils above mentioned, 
than to change the apportionment of the school fund, from the number 
of scholars in the district to the average number in actual attendance 
upon school; then all residents, whether they have children or not, 
would be interested in having every child in the district attend regularly. 
There is money enough expended in the county to educate all the chil- 
dren, and yet only about three-fourths are in attendance at all, and those 
about half the time. 


One thing more is needed, in my opinion, to complete the system of ed- 
ucation in our state, namely, high or unioa schools, where teachers can, 
when not in their own school room, prepare themselves for a higher 
sphere of action. Until we have such a system, our public schools will 
not be satisfactory, and until the people arouse from the lethargy and 
apathy into which they have fallen, there will always be complaint of poor 
schools. I am looking forward to brighter days.—P. S. Elwell. 


LarayeTtTe County.—What is true of Wisconsin as a state, is also 
true to a great extent of Lafayette, as a county. The state, by a happy 
combination of rich mineral resources and richer agricultural advantages, 
has drawn within its borders individuals of almost every kindred and 
tongue, so the county, in this respect representing the state in miniature, 
has offered inducements and given a lodgment to the representatives of 
almost every state and nationality. While this is true of certain districts 
of the state, it is also more especially true of certain portions of this 
county. We have the native American, hailing from the east, the west, 
the north and the south. We have the Englishman and the Irishman, 
the German and the Scotchman, the Frenchman and the Scandinavian. 
When the peculiar habits, customs and prejudices of each are allowed to 
give way—when, by contact and by interchange of thought and opinion, 
all prominent lines of division are erased, this diversity of nationalities 
makes the best of society; otherwise it must operate to some extent 
prejudicially to the healthy progress of schools and school interests 
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Certain localities of Lafayette county have suffered to some extent on 
this account. Time is effecting much, and changes for the better are 
slowly being wrought. The war is feli here as well as elsewhere. Its 
blighting effects cannot pass unheeded. The great work at home should 
be to counteract its evil influence upon the social fabric. But little posi- 
tive advancement can be expected, unless to “hold our own” at the pres- 
ent time be a step in advance. A great draft has been made upon those 
who have usually taken charge of the winter schools; but I have every 
reason to believe that those who are about to take their places, will com- 
pare favorably in point of general qualifications, with those who have left. 
Everything has been done in the way of “ weeding out” that dare be 
done. And if afew schools have gone unsupplied for the want of com- 
petent teachers, such things may well be regarded as a kind of sacrifice 
for the public good.—J. B. Parkinson. 


Marquette County.—My first duty in connection with the schools 
after the first of January last, was to visit them, and in doing so it be, 
came necessary to take notes concerning many items that might not be 
readily retained in the mind. Among others were, the location of school 
houses; furniture, and arrangement of the same in the school room; 
temperature, the average ascertained, by using a thermometer in every 
school room; the methods resorted to to secure discipline of the mind; 
kind of text books in use; the number of visits by parents, and the inte- 
rest taken by them in regard to schools, &c. By reference to the notes 
taken I find that the lowest average temperature of any school room was 
34° Fah., the scholars showing strong indications of being uncomfortable, 
and appearing almost totally incapable of making any advancement in 
study or mental improvement, although under the charge of an excellent 
teacher. The highest average temperature of any school room was 78° 
Fah., the scholars being or seeming to be incapable of vigorous mental 
application by reason of. inhaling the vitiated air of the room. In many 
instances the temperature would vary above and below this average. 
After a careful examination of nearly all of the school rooms, I am led to 
the conclusion that, in regard to health, there is not a well regulated 
school room in the county, although much has been done to better their 
condition. 

The system of examination seems likely to call out and hold in the field 
the best class of our teachers, and while the few who are nearly worth- 
less are kept out of competition with the best, the system holds out strong 
inducements to those who are fitting themselves for teachers, to prepare 
fully for the duties of the teacher before commencing to teach. 

In granting certificates, as at present, there seems to be something 
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wrong. According to the law regulating the matter, certificates of the 
third grade are now granted for one town only, and while the teacher may 
be granted a license for one town he may engage a school in another 
town, and unless the certificate be altered from one town to the other the 
teacher must necessarily be debarred from teaching, and if the license be 
changed from one town to another at the request of the teacher, it is 
equivalent to granting a county certificate for third grade. It would 
seem that some change or modification of the law might be made so that 
it might be clearly understood and then fully lived up to by both super- 
intendent and teacher. 

I do not claim to have had the experience necessary, nor am I anxjous 
to dictate in a matter of this kind, yet if I may be allowed I would like 
to present what my brief experience suggests. 

The suggestion is this: that the law be so altered that third grade cer- 
tificates extend over the county, but be limited as to time—perhaps for 
one term. [This is a sensible suggestion.—Ep’R. | 

On the whole, our county now presents evidence of a strong determina- 
tion to maintain the common school as the foundation stone of the liber- 
ties of the people.—B. F. Hood. 





AN EXAMPLE WORTHY OF IMITATION.} 

‘‘School-teaching is the most thankless of all tasks,’’ said an old 
teacher to me the other day. 

Doubtless this is true in a general sense, but I am happy to say that 
there are exceptions to this, as to every other rule. Sometimes even in 
the arid desert of a district-school teacher’s life, a green oasis appears to 
gladden the weary and disheartened teacher. 

Permit me to record an instance of gratitude among scholars, as pleas- 
ing as it israre: At the close of the winter term of a school in the 
town of Mt. Pleasant, Green county, (the number of the district I am 
unable to state, but am of opinion it should rank No. 1,) the teacher, 
Miss A. P. Casey, was agreeably surprised by one of her scholars (Miss 
Ella F.) coming forward and in a neat speech presenting her with a 
handsome gold pin, in behalf of the young ladies of the school, as a tes- 
timonial of their regard for, and their gratitude to, one who had labored 
faithfully and untiringly for their improvement. 

May other schools, emulous of this good example, “‘go and do like- 
wise. All may not have it in their power to “give good gifts unto” 
their teachers, but none are too poor to manifest by obedience to rules, 
and by diligence in study, their sympathy for their instructor. Each pu- 
pil, if he will, may help smooth the path that every teacher finds at the 
best is a rugged one, C0. L. M. 

Sylvester, April 18, 1863. 
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MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 





We are obliged, for want of room, to leave out two solutions which will, we 
trust, appear in the next number. 

Problem 65.—It is required to divide 21 into two parts such that when 
the greater is divided by the less and the less by the greater, and, after- 
wards, the greater quotient multiplied by 1 and the lesser by 25, their 
products shall be equal, by common arithmetic, using neither 14 and 7, 
15 and 6, nor the square roots of 1 and 25. Show the demonstration. 

Waslington County. James O’Connor. 


Problem 66.—Required to find a number of two figures from the fol- 
lowing specifications: The sum of the figures is 11. If 27 be added to 
the number, the sum will contain the same figures as the number itself, 
but in inversed order. What is the number? P.S. 


Problem 67.—The area of a regular octagon is given. Find the length 
of one side. Wu. A. TRUESDEEL. 
Wautoma, Wis. 


1 
Problem 68.—Given x + 2, to find the value of x by quadratics. 
Washington County. James O’ Connor. 


Solution of Problem 64—Let x feet be the diameter of the circle. Its 
circumference is found by multiplying 3.1416 by the diameter, which 
gives 3.1416x for the circumference. The area of the circle is found by 
multiplying the square of its diameter by the decimal .7854, which gives 
.7854a? square feet. But by the condition of the question this circle 
contains as many acres as there are feet in its circumference; therefore, 
.7854x? square feet are to be reduced to acres, which is done by dividing 

78542? .01192? 








3 560, which | = i i 
.7854a? by 43560, which equals 25560 560 acres. And since 
01192? _ __ 2073.4561 

=m 3.14162 or .01192? = 2073.4562, then « = — Tp = 
174,240 feet. P. SconeIpEr. 


Solution of Problem 62.—Let a = A’s geese, 6 = B’s geese, c = A’s 
price, d = B’s price, and p = amount obtained by each for his geese. 
Ist, to find p. By condition of question, a x c=p,and a x d = 36, 
The factor a remaining the same, the products will vary as the multi- 
pliers; hence, 36 : pi:d: ¢; and for the same reason, 

16; 6::¢3 d. 
By multiplying these proportions together, term by term, we have 16 x 
36: p xpi: 1: 1, whence 16 x 36 =p’; and 7576 = p = 24, 
2nd, to find @ and 6. As before,c x a = 24, ande x 6 = 16, hence 
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a:b:: 24: 16:: 3 : 2. Now let 3 represent a, then will 2 repre- 

sent 6, anda + 6 willbe 5. We have now to resolve 100 into two num- 

bers which are to each otheras 3 is to2. 100+5=20. 20x 3= 

60 = A’s geese, and 20 x 2 = 40 = B’s geese. I. N. Srewarr. 
Waukesha, Wis. 





SUPERINTENDENT’S DEPARTMENT. 





THE amendments made to the school law during the last session of the 
Legislature are found upon pages following. As a Code will be pub- 
lished which will contain the school law as it is, itis not deemed neces- 
sary to republish all the amendments of previous years as was done last 
year. 

The much needed codification of the school laws was perfected by the 
last Legislature. 

The Legislature of 1863, as a body, evinced an unusual degree of inte- 
rest in educational matters. The friends of education owe them a debt 
of gratitude. 

By reference to the amendments made it will be seen that new duties 
are devolved upon certain school officers. 

TO DISTRICT CLERKS: 

It is made your duty to report your name and post office address to the 
town clerk of your town. This is required that you may receive your 
Journal of Education regularly, but more especially that your blanks 
upon which your annual reports are made may be properly sent you by 
the town clerk. Your annual report must hereafter be verified by an af- 
fidavit. This will correct, it is hoped, the tendency to carelessness on 
the part of some, while it really imposes no burden upon the faithful. 

The report of your name and post office address is not required, except 
immediately after the annual meeting, but as there is no complete list to 
be found anywhere, it will be esteemed a favor if such a report can be 
made at once, so that the blanks may be properly distributed during the 
month of June. 

TO TOWN CLERKS: 

The law passed at the last session makes it your duty to report your 
own name and post office address, together with the name and post office 
address of each of the district clerks of your respective towns, to the 
county superintendent of schools of your county or district. Until this 
list is perfected and properly sent to this office, the blanks upon which 
your reports are to be made can not be sent. These must be sent, ac- 
cording to law, by the first of June. 
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TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS: 

You will confer a favor by reporting as soon as possible the names and 
post office address of the town clerks of your county or district, also the 
names and post office address of the district clerks as reported to you. 
These lists should be on file in this office as early as the first of June. 
Instead of waiting for the names of district clerks before reporting the 
names of town clerks, you will please send at once names of town clerks, 
which may be obtained from the records of town clerks. 

The school codes for the use of district officers will soon be ready for 
distribution. They will be sent to the register of deeds for each county, 
unless the county superintendents of the several counties should volun- 
teer, as some have already done, to distribute them to the several town 
clerks and district clerks. 

It is my purpose to publish in the Journal for June, the names of officers 
to whom district and town clerks may apply for copies of the school code. 

To all school officers who are charged with making reports, I would 
commend a careful consideration of the amendments to the school law 
inflicting penalties upon the negligent and careless. 

TO DISTRICT ELECTORS: 

The amendment passed last winter relative to time of annual meetings, 
gives you opportunity to change the time of your annual meeting, from 
the Jast Monday of September to the last Monday of August, if you wish 
so todo. The change can be voted upon only at an annual meeting; 
hence it cannot be made this year. At the annual meeting in September 
next, districts desiring it may change their time for the future. The 
change once made is a permanent change, until rescinded by a vote of a 
majority of the electors of the district. It will be noticed also that a 
majority of the electors of the district must favor a change in order to 
make it valid. The vote upon this question should be by ayes and noes, 
80 that the fact of majority may be easily determined and referred to 
whenever necessary. 

OPINIONS, &C. 

Q. By section 65, chapter 23, revised statutes, (now sec. 13, ch. 155, 
general laws, 1863,) it is made the duty of the supervisors in forming a 
new district out of territory taken from an old district, to determine from 
the best evidence within their reach the share of property justly due the 
new district from the old. What is considered “the best evidence with- 
in the reach of the supervisors ?” 

A, The assessment rolls of the town immediately preceding the divis- 
ion in question. No other evidence of any value seems to be within 
their reach. The division of property must be made upon the basis of the 
last assessment preceding such division. 
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Q. What is meant by “other property,” in section 64, chapter 23, 
revised statutes, (now sec. 12, ch. 155, general laws, 1863?) 

A, All moneys in the treasury of the district; all moneys apportioned 
to, but not yet drawn by the district; all maps, charts, apparatus, 
library, books, &c., and all credits held by the district of whatever kind. 

J. L. Pickarp, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 


[Published, February 21, 1863.] 
CHAPTER 10. 


AN ACT to amend chapter 320 of the general laws of 1860, entitled “‘an act to locate and 
establish school house sites ” 


The People of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
follows: 


SECTION 1. Section one of chapter three hundred and twenty of the general laws of 
1860, is hereby amended, so as to read as follows: ‘Whenever a school district shall be 
unable to obtain the schcol house site selected or designated by a majority of the electors 
at aregular meeting, op account ot the refusal of the owner of the grounds selected to 
sell or lease the same, such site may be located and established by the town board of su- 
pervisors, who are hereby coustituted a board to locate and establish school house sites 
in the manner hereinafter provided.’’ 

Sec. 2. Section e:ght of said chapter three hundred and twenty, is hereby amended, 
80 as to read as follows: ** Whenever the district is situated in two or more towns, the 
board shall consist of the supervisors of each of the towns in which such district is 
situated.’ 

Sz0.3. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and pub- 
lication. 

Approved, Feb. 20, 1863. 


[Published, March 17, 1863.] 
CHAPTER 54. 


AN ACT to provide for the purchase of certain copies of Webster’s Dictionary, for the 
supply of deficient school districts of the State. 


The People of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
follows: 


Section 1. The state superintendent of public instruction, with the consent and ap- 
proval of the governor, is hereby authorized to purchase, on behalf of the state, one 
hundred copies of Webster’s unabridged dictionary of the English language: provided, 
that the cost shall not exceed four dollars and fifty cents per copy, to supply the deficient 
school districts of the state. 

Szc. 2, Such dictionaries, when purchased, shall be distributed by the state super- 
intendent, on the receipt of the affidavit, in due form, (which shall be kept in his office,) 
of any town or district clerk, or city superintendent of schools, that such town, city or 
district, or any public school or department in the public schools thereof, has not yet 
been supplied by the sta’e with a copy of the said dictionary, sending one dictionary for 
each public school or department thereof, taught therein. 

Sec. 3. Such dictionaries, when received by the several districts in this state, shall 
be considered as belonging to the library of the district, and shall be subject to the same 
laws and regulations as other library books; but during the time aschool shall be taught 
therein, it shall be and remain in the school room during the hours of school, fur the 
exclusive use of the scholars and teachers of such schools, and under the control of the 
teacher or principal, who shall be responsible to the district for its loss, or for any un- 
necessary damage it may receive, the same as any other book of the district library. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby appropriated out of the income of the school fund, a sum of 
money sufficient to pay for the dictionaries provided for in this act, and the state super- 
intendent of public instruction shall certify to the state treasurer, the amount of such 
expenditure. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and pub- 
lication. 

Approved, March 13, 1863. 


[Published, March 21, 1863.] 
CHAPTER 62. 


AN ACT to amend chapter twenty eats ee Revised Statutes, entitled “Of Common 
chools. 
The A of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
follows: 
Szorton 1. Section nine of chapter twenty-three of the revised statutes, is hereby 
amended, by striking out the word ‘six,’ in the third line thereof, and inserting in its 
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stead the word ‘‘seven,”’ so that said section shall read asfollows: ‘‘The annual meet- 
ing of each school district shall be held on the last Monday of September in each year, 
and the hour of such meeting shall be seven o’clock in the aiternoon: provided, that at 
the first annual meeting of any school district held after the passage of this act, a ma- 
jority of the electors ot said district may determine that the annual meeting of such 
district shall be held upon the last Monday in August, in each year; eaid determination 
to take effect when a copy of the proceedings of said annual meeting shall have been 
filed with the town clerk of the town in which said district (or in case of a joint district, 
in which the school house of such district) is situated, and to remain in force until 
rescinded by the vote of a majority of the electors of said district; the meeting held in 
pursuance of guch determination, to be deemed the legal annual meeting of said dis- 
trict, the same as if held upon the last Monday of September, in each year.” 

Sz0.2 Section twenty-five of said chapter twenty-three, is hereby amended, so as 
to read as follows: ‘It shall be the duty of the clerk of each school district in this 
stat«, within ten days after the election or appointment of avy school district officer, to 
report the names and post office address of such officer to the town cierk of his town, or 
im case it be a joint district to the town clerk of each town in which any part of the dis- 
trict is situated; to record the proceedings of the district board and of each district 
meeting in a book to be provided by the district for that purpose; to enter therein copies 
of all reports made by him to the town clerk; to make therein, or in some suitable book 
provided for that purpose, an accurate record of all orders drawn upon the treasurer, 
and to keep and preserve atl records, books and papers belonging to his office, and deliver 
the same to his successor.”’ 

Sec. 3. Section thirty-two of said chapter twenty-three, is hereby amended, #0 as to 
read as foilows: ‘It shall be the duty of the clerk to draw orcers on the treasurer of 
the district for money in the hands of such treasurer, which has heen apportioned to or 
raised by the district, to be applied to the payment of teachers’ wages, and also to draw 
orders on said treasurer for moneys in his hands, to be disbursed tor any other purpose 
tor which the same shall have been voted by the district, agreeably to the provisions 
of this chapter: provided, each order shall designate the object for which it is drawn, 
aud shall be countersigned by the director.”” 

Seo. 4. Section thirty-four of said chapter twenty-three, is hereby amended, by 
inserting after the word “require,” in the seventh line of said section, the following 
words: ‘¢and the tax voted at any special meeting, held between the time of the annual 
meeting and the thiid Monday of November,” so that said section shail read as follows: 
‘The clerk of each school district shall, on or before the fourth Monday of November, 
in each year, deliver to the town clerk of the town in which the district is situated, a 
statemeut in writing, verified by his affidavit, showing the awount of the tax or taxes 
voted to be raised at the last preceding annual meeting, or at the first meeting after the 
organization of the district, or both, as the case may require, and the taxes voted at any 
special meeting, held between the time of the annual meeting and the third Monday of 
November following, together with a lis of all persons and corporations liable to a 
school district tax, therein. In case otf a joint district, he shall deliver to the town 
clerk of each town in which any part of the district is situated, a statement, so verified, 
showing the proportion of tax to be so assessed 1m that part of the district within such 
town, together w.th a list of all persons and corporations liable to a school district tax 
in that purt of the district. Such proportion shall be ascertained from the valuations 
contained in the last assessment rolls of their respective towns; and to enable the dis- 
trict clerk to ascertuin the same, the town clerk Of each town shall, on demand, at any 
time after he shall have received the equalized assessment roll of hie town, deliver to 
the clerk of any such jo'nt district a certified statement of the valuation of real and 
personal property in that part of such district lying within his town, as appears from said 
@ssessment roll.’’ 

Sec. 5. Section thirty-six of said chapter twenty-three, is hereby amended, 80 ag to 
read as follows: **It shall be the duty of the town treasurer of each town, Ist. To ap- 
ply for and receive of the county teasurer all moneys apportioned for the use of com- 
mon schools in his town, and to pay the same, together with ail moneys raised in the 
town for the support of schools, to the treasurers of the districts entitled to receive them, 
upon the order cr apportionment of the town clerk. 2d. To pay over to tle district 
treasurers, on demand, all school district taxes raised iu exch district and collected by 
him, and the amount of all school district taxes returned to the county treasurer of his 
county, as delinquent, whenever the same shall have been collected and paid over by 
said county treasurer to such town treasurer; o1,if any such town treasurer shall receive 
credit from the county treasurer for such delinquent tax, or any part thereof, on account 
of any demand or claim due from such town to said county, then said town treasurer 
shall pay over the amount of such delinquent tax, or the part for which credit has been 
80 received, to the treasurer Of the proper schoo!) district, on demand thereafter, [there- 
for.] 3d. On or before the second Monday of March, in each year, to certify to the town 
clerk the amount of school moneys in his hands, to be apportioned by said clerk, and im- 
mediately upon the receipt of any moneys from the state school tund, to certify the 
same to the clerk for apportionment ”’ 

Src. 6. Section forty-five of said chapter twenty-three, is hereby amended, go as to 
read as follews: ‘It shall be the duty of the town clerk to see that the annual reports 
of the clerks of the several school districts in his town are made correctly, and in due 
time, and to receive and keep a!l such reports made to him by the district clerks, with all 
orders and notices of the board of supervisors of the town, in relation to the formation 
or alteration of school districts, and file them in his office; and he shall record in a book 
kept for that purpose, such descriptions of school districts and organization or alteration 
thereof, as shall be furnished him by the board of supervisors. Hc shall also make and 
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keep in his office a map of the town, showing the exact boundaries of all the schoo! dis- 
tricts therein, as appears from the records on file, aud when a new district is formed, 
shall furnish a map thereof to the district clerk, He shall, within ten days after his 
election or appointment, report his name and post office address to the county superin- 
tendent, and the name ani address of each district clerk, witnin ten days after the filing 
of the same in his office. Ie shall apportion the school moneys raised by the town and 
collected by the town treasurer, on the third Monday of March, and those received from 
the state, through the county treasurer, on the third Monday of June, in each year, or 
as soon thereafter as the same shall be collected or received by the town treasurer, to 
the several districts and parts of districts within the town, in proportion to the number 
of children residing in each, over the age of four and under the age of twenty years, as 
the same shall appear from the last annual reports of their respective clerks.” 

Sec.7. Section eighty nine of said chapter tweuty-three is hereby amended so as to 
read as follows: ‘*Every town clerk who shal! refuse or neglect to make and de'iver to 
the county superintendent, his annual report, as required in this chapter, within the 
time limited therefor, shall be liable to pay the full amount of money lost by such neg- 
lect or refusal, with interest thereon, to be recovered by the town treasurer, in the name 
of the town; and every town clerk who shall neglect or refuse to carry into effect any de- 
cision or order of the state superintendent, shail be liable to removal by the town board 
of supervisors, upon proper notice thereof, and the said board shall have full power to 
fill any such vacancy, in such manner as vacancies in other town offices are filled.’? 

Sso. 8. Section ninety of said chapter twenty-three,is hereby amended, so as to read 
asiollows: ‘ Every county superintendent who shall neglect or refuse to make the re- 
port required to be made by him to the state superintendent, by section seven of chapter 
one hundred and seventy-nine of the general laws of 1861, within the time limited 
therefor, shall be liable to pay to each town the amount which such town or any school 
district therein, shali luse by such neglect or refusal, with interest thereon, to be recov- 
ered by the town treasurer in an action prosecuted in the name of the town or district.’” 

Sc. 9. All the provisions of section thirty of said chapter twenty-three, in reference 
to the annual reports of the district clerks, shall apply to and be in force in every city 
aod incorporated village in this state, and each city and village clerk, cr clerk of the 
board of education, shall make and transmit to the ceunty superintendents of schools for 
the county or district in which such city or village is situated, the report required by 
section forty-six of said chapter twenty-three, within the time therein prescribed, any- 
thing in the provisions of their charter to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sxc. 10. Section ninety-four of said chapter twenty-three, is hereby amended, so as 
to read as follows: ‘ The treasurer of any legally organized school district shail prose- 
cute the town treasurer of the town in which such district is situated, tor the recoyery 
of any moneys lawfully due and belonging to such district, ia all cases when such town 
treasurer shall neglect or refuse, for the space of ten days after demand made theretor, 
to pay over to the proper officer the school moneys aforesaid.’’ 

Szc. 11. Section thirteen of chapter one hundred.and thirty-eight of the generai 
laws of 1848, now comprising w part of suid chapter twenty three of the R. S., is hereby 
amended, so as to read as follows: ‘Any district treasurer who shall use or pay out any 
moueys in his hands belonging to the district, without authority of law, shall be liable to 
@ penalty of not less than five nor more than fifty dollars, and it shall be the duty of the 
director to prosecute the treasurer fer the recovery of said penalty. In case the direc- 
tor shall refuse or neglect to prosecute, he shall be liable te a penalty of twenty 
dol!ars.’’ 

Sgo.12. Any person who shill willful y or maliciously interrupt. cr in any way molest 
or disturb any private or public school, while in session, sha'l, upon coaviction thereof, 
be punished by fine not exceeding twenty-five dollars, cr by imprisonment in the county 
jail not exceeding thirty days. 

Sec. 13. Whenever any dis‘rict shall become disorganized by the operation of the law 
in relation to the alteration of districts, the town supervisors shall take charge of the 
property belonging to the district at the time of its disorganization, dispose of the same 
by grant or otherwise, and apply the proceeds to the discharge of its debts, paying over 
the balance, if any, to the treasurers of the districts to which the territory has been at- 
tached, in proportion to the valuation of the property so attached to each, as appears 
from the last assessment roll of the town. 

Sxc.14, Any district treasurer who shall purchase 2nd receive any order drawn 
upon him for less than the sum express+d in said order, shall be deemed guiity of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceeding fifty dol- 
lars, or by imprisonment in the county jail not exceeding thirty days. 

Sec. 15. Any clerk whe shall draw an order upon the treasurer tor purposes not au- 
thorized by law or by a vote of the district, and any director wno sball countersign such 
an order, shail be liable to a fine of not less than five, nor mere than one hundred dol- 
lare, and the district may authorize any elector t» prosecute, for the use and benefit of 
such district, for the recovery of the fine prescribed in this section. 

Src. 16. Whenever any person designated by said chapter twenty-three, or any 
amendments thereof, to prosecute a district officer, or other school or town officer, tor 
neglect of duty or for illegal action, shall fail or neglect to prosecute said officer for the 
space of ten days after being requested by any elector to do so, and in all cases not 
otherwise specially provided for, the voters of a district, at any regular meeting, either 
annual or special, may authorize any elector to commence anid prosecute an action 
against such officer, in the name and for the use and benefit of the district, for the recov- 
ery of the fine or the infliction of the penalty prescribed by law fer the failure of such 
officer to perform his duty, or for the illegal action of said officer 

SzC.17. Section twenty of said chapter twenty-three, is hereby amended, so as to 
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read as follows: ‘The treasurer shall keep a book in which he shall enter all the mon- 
eys received and disbursed by him, specifying, particularly, the sources from which 
money has been received, and the persons to whom and the objects for which the same 
has been paid out. He shall present to the district, at each annual meeting, a report, in 
writing, containing a statement of all moneys received by him durine the preceding 
year, and of the disbursements made by him, with the items of such disbursements, and 
exhibit the vouchers therefor; and at the clese of his term of office, he shall settle with 
the district board, and shall hand over to his successor his book and all receipts, yvouch- 
ers, orders and papers coming into his hands as treasurer, together with all moneys re- 
maining in his hands as such treasurer. 

Szc.18. The first clause of section thirty of said chapter twenty-three, is hereby 
amended, so as to read as follows: ‘It shall be the duty of the clerk, between the first 
and tenth days of September, in each year, to make and transmit to the town, city, or 
village clerk, a written report, dated on the first d y of September, in the year in which 
it shall be transmitted, signed by said clerk and verified by his affidavit, showing.” 

Sec. 19. Section ninety-two of said chapter twenty-three, is hereby amended, by 
adding thereto the following words: *¢ And any district clerk who shall willfully neglect 
to make the annual report for his district, as required in this chapter, shall be liable to 
pay the whole amount of money lost by said districtin consequence of his neglect, which 
moneys shall be recovered in an action prosecuted by the director, in the name of the 
district.”’ 

Sco. 20. In case the town board of supervisors shall refuse or neglect to carry into 
effect any decision of the state superintendent, made upon an appeal from their action, 
or refusal to act, each member of the board thus refusing or neglecting, shall be liable 
to a penalty of fifty dollars, to be prosecuted for and recov-red by any elector of the 
district from which the appeal istaken. Such suit shall be brought in the name of the 
district, and in case judgment shall be rendered against the defendant, the forfeiture 
recovered shail be applied in the first place to pay the necessary expenses of the prose- 
cution not chargeable to the defendant, and the balance shall be paid into the district 
treasury. 

Src. 21. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this act, are 
hereby repealed. 

Szc. 22, This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and 
publication. 

Approved, March 18, 18638. 


[Published, March 28, 1863.] 
CHAPTER 100. 


AN ACT to amend chapter eighty-nine of the general laws of 1862, entit'ed “an act to 
authorize the investment of the school funds in the bonds of the State.”’ 


The People of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
follows : 


Section 1. Section one of chapter eighty-nine of the general laws of 1862, enti‘led 
“an act to euthorize the investment of the school fund in the bonds of the state,’’ is 
hereby amended, ao as to read as follows: ‘The commissioners of the school and uni- 
versity lands are hereby authorized and directed to invest, in preference to all ether 
loans and investments, the principal of the school fund now in the treasury, or which 
may be hereafter paid in, in the bonds of the state of Wisconsin. Interest shall be paid 
on the funds fo invested, at the rate of seven per centum per annum, on the thirty-first 
day of May, in each year, and a sum sufficient to pay such interest is hereby annually 
appropriated out of the state treasury for that purpose.”’ 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect from and after its passage and publication. 

Approved, March 26, 1863. 


[Published, March 31, 1863.] 


CHAPTER 102. 


AN ACT to amend chapter 176 of the general] laws of 1862, entitled ‘¢an act to establish 
a system of graded certificates, and to amend chapter 179 of the general laws of 1861.” 


The People of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
follows : 


Szcotion1, Chapter one hundred and seventy-six of the general laws of 1862, is 
hereby amended, by adding thereto the following, as a new section: ‘Any person 
refused a certificate as a teacher, by the county superintendent. may apply to the state 
superintendent for a re-examination; and if upon sueh re-examination, the state super- 
intendent shall be satistied that the applicant is legally qualified, he shall issue a cer- 
tificate, which shall have the same force and entitle the holder to the same privileges as 
if he held a certificate from the county superintendent: provided, that any county 
superintendent refusing a certificate to an applicant, upon demand, shall give said appli- 
cant a written statement of the reasons why he, the said superintendent, refuses to issue 
such certificate: which statement shall, in all cases, be presented to the state superin- 
tendent by the person desiring a re-examination ”’ 

81Tc. 2. This act shall take effect and be iu force from and after its passage and pub- 
lication. 

Approved, March 26, 1863, 
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SOMETHING ABOUT THE JOURNAL. 

The Legislature did not as was anticipated withdraw the state patronage from 
the Journal, but it is not reasonable to expect that this patronage will be indefi- 
nitely continued. It is desirable that a respectable circulation among teachers 
be secured, that the Journal may have something to fall back upon when the aid 
of the State is withdrawn or greatly diminished. 

Aside from all other considerations however, the time has come, we think, 
when our teachers should take more active interest in the only periodical of the 
kind published in the State, and lend it more of their support, both by increased 
subscriptions and more frequent contributions to its pages. Until this is done, 
we are satisfied that the mass of our teachers, although many of them may read 
the Journal, will look upon it as a state document in which they have but little 
personal interest. To this of course there are many honorable exceptions, but 
such is the rule. 

We therefore make the following proposition—not with a view to pecuniary 
gain, for unless our friends rally and respond liberally, and double our present 
private circulation, it will involve a pecuniary loss—but we do it to advance the 
cause of education, and as a benefit to teachers and their schools: 

We will send the Journal hereafter as follows: 

From this time on, through Vol. VIII, 14 numbers, for 70 cents. 
“ June number, “ e 5 <<Go 
iti July “ “ “ce 12 “ “ 60 “ 

Those whose subscriptions began with January last, and who have paid one 
dollar, will be credited through Vol. VIII, 18 numbers; those who are indebted 
since that time and will forward the dollar without delay, will be credited as 
above. To those who are indebted for a year or more, we send bills in this 
number, and hope to receive prompt payment and a renewal of subscription. At 
the beginning of the next volume we shall drop all names from the book that 
are in arrears, and with them drop the credit system. At the proposed extremely 
low rate, all subscriptions must be in advance. If we depart from this rule at 
all, it will be only by special arrangement through county superintendents. 

We do not see how any teacher who has any intention of continuing in the 
vocation more than a single term, or any higher motive than merely to earn a 
little money, can get along without taking an educational journal. If any are in 
doubt about subscribing for the journal of their own State, we will agree to re- 
fund the money at any time when they become dissatisfied with the investment, 
on return of the numbers in good condition. We have already received an en- 
couraging response to our proposition in some quarters, and print a large extra 
edition of this number, which we send to numerous teachers in the belief that 
they will also respond. As we put all upon an equality, we ask gentlemen 
teachers to act as voluntary agents for us, to obtain and forward subscriptions. 
We hereby thank atl who have heretofore done so. 
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THE INSTITUTES. 


The sessions of which we have any particular knowledge seem to have been 
principally among the Ws, namely, Walworth, Waukesha, Waushara, Winne- 
bago, Wood, and Dodge, (east district,) and to have been spirited and well 
attended for the most part. Some are in session about this time. 

We observe that in New York when teachers attend an Institute for the 
required time of ten days, a certificate is given to them of the fact, and this is 
taken into consideration by school officers in the employment of teachers. This 
is well; for those teachers who take the most pains to improve and to elevate 
the standard of their profession, are most deserving of encouragement. 


Woop County.—:"rom the Wood County Reporter and from the favors of 
correspondents, we gather that the Institute convened at the Centralia school- 
house, on Monday, March 16, (adjourning afterwards across the river to Grand 
Rapids, ) with an attendance of about 40. Rev. J. W. Harris, of Grand Rapids, 
was called to preside, and Henry Tyler appointed Secretary. The exercises wero 
continued till Friday evening. Lectures were given by Mr. Craig, Assistant 
State Superintendent, on Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, and on the other 
evenings by Messrs. Tyler, Martin and Bachelder. The day exercises were con- 
ducted principally by Mr. Craig, Dr. Witter, (County Superintendent,) Rev. Mr. 
Harris, and Messrs. Martin and Tyler. A vote of thanks was given to Mr, 
Craig for his ‘‘ valuable assistance,” to the other gentlemen who lectured, and to 
the citizens for their hospitality. At the close of the Institute a County Asso- 
ciation was formed, having for its object—‘‘to secure efficiency” in the common 
schools. 

Our correspondent says: ‘There seems to be an increase of interest in the 
subject of education throughout the county. Teachers and friends of education 
seem much more in earnest than they did a year ago. It was our good fortune 
to have Mr. A. J. Craig with us during a part of the term. He did very much 
to make the Institute interesting and profitable to us all. His lectures were a 
treat such as we do not often enjoy.” 

We have also received the following from a visitor: 

“T saw a very convincing proof of the benefits of the county superintendent 
system during a recent visit to Wood county. Though a young and “ back- 
woods” county, there exists there an earnestness and advancement in the subject 
of education,” which can not be too highly commended, The Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, which was in session at the time of my visit, was, to say the least, highly 
successful. A ‘Teachers’ Association” was formed, which will not fail to be 
productive of good results. This very creditable state of things is, undoubtedly, 
largely due to the efficiency of the able and zealous county superintendent, Dr. 
G. T. Witter.” ER 

We should not omit to give credit for a practical proof that Wood county 
is awake and progressive, furnished in a good list of subscribers to the Journal, 
sent by Mr. H. A. Temple. 
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Dopge Counry—East District.—The Institute was held at Horicon, com- 
mencing Monday, March 23, and continuing through Friday, with an attendance 
of about 70 teachers. Mr. A. Pickett, principal of Horicon high school, was 
called to preside, and T. E. Loop appointed secretary. Supt. Allen did not take 
an active part, but liberally met the expenses incurred in obtaining lecturers. 
From the Secretary’s minutes we find that the following persons assisted in the 
exercises: Prest. Pickett, Supt. Pickard, Prof. Butler, Messrs. W. O. Butler, 
Fellows, Hunt, Sam’ Pickett, Loop and Pradt, and Misses Thompson, Brayman 
and Daggett. Lectures were delivered by Supt. Pickard, Pref. Butler and the 
editor of the Journal. A “sociable,” introduced by literary exercises, furnished 
a pleasing finale on Friday evening. Hospitality was free on the part of the 
citizens, and although the attendance upon the Institute was not as large as at 
some former ones in the county, for which the mud must account in part, those 
present were pleased and profited we think. An examination held on Thursday 
and Friday called off some twenty teachers, and diminished the interest. 


Watwortu County.—From a report of the proceedings kindly furnished us 
by the secretary, Mr. Chas. W. Cutler, we learn that ‘‘the spring session of the 
Institute was held at Big Foot Academy, in Walworth, commencing Monday, 
March 30, and continuing five days, under the direction of Supt. A. J. Cheney, 
assisted by Prof. Montague of Allen’s Grove Academy, Messrs. Grosbeck of Big 
Foot Academy, Knapp of Darien, and several other teachers ;” and that, although 
not in a central place, the attendance was 120 teachers. 

“Monday and Tuesday the exercises were conducted by Supt. Cheney, and 
consisted of a thorough drill and discussion upon the best methods of teaching 
the various branches taught in our common schools. 

“Tuesday evening a lecture was delivered by Supt. Cheney upon the condi- 
tion and improvement of our common schools. Weduesday evening, one by 
Prof. Montague, upon the ‘possibility of knowing, doing and being.’ The lec- 
tures were preceded by a response, with sentiments, and a discussion of the 
contents of the ‘query box’ on the part of the Institute. 

“Wednesday afternoon and Thursday, the examination of teachers for that 
inspection district was held, during which Prof. Montague took charge of the 
Institute, giving an able and thorough analysis of the several departments in 
English grammar. 

“Friday was devoted to a general review of the various points brought up in 
the examination, in which all, both members of the examination class and of the 
Institute, took a part.” 

We have not room to give the full report. but this is unnecessary. “Old Wal- 
worth” is known to be wide awake; her Superintendent untiring in his efforts, 
and the teachers animated by the best spirit. Appropriate resolutions were 
passed—of confidence in the benefit of institutes; of loyalty to the government ; 
of thanks to Rev. Mr. Montague for his services, and to Supt. Cheney for his 
‘firmness, impartiality and kindness” as examiner; of a determination to strive 
on, though failing to obtain a certificate; in favor of a uniformity of text-books; 
and of thanks to the citizens of Walworth for their generous hospitality. 
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WAUKESHA County.—The Institute convened on Monday, Pp. M., March 30, 
and continued in session eight working days, Rev. H. Foote, of Waukesha, be- 
ing elected President, and C. E. Spinney, of Oconomowoc, Secretary. It is but 
just to say that it was very spirited, and the largest, we suppose, held in the 
State for some time past. The enrollment for the first day showed 160 names, 
which were afterwards increased to 179. Supt. Hendrickson, seconded by Mr. 
Potter, principal of the Waukesha high school, and the business committee, was 
most untiring and successful in providing for the entertainment of those present, 
(for which purpose the citizens threw wide open their doors,) and for the exer- 
cises. In the latter he was assisted by Mr, A. F. North, late acting superinten- 
dent, Mr. B. F. Williams, of Palmyra, and the following teachers of the county: 
Messrs. Potter, Spinney, Duncan, Leach, Stewart and Pawlin, and Misses Bis- 
sell, Richmond, Welch, Dickeman, Griffith and Tobey; also, on the last two 
days, by the State Superintendent. Lectures were given on Monday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday evenings of the first week, by Prest. Mason, of Ap- 
pleton, the editor of the Journal, Prest. Chapin, of Beloit, Prof. Butler, of Mad- 
ison, and, on Monday evening of the second week, by Supt. Pickard. The 
other evenings were appropriately devoted to sociability, with some miscellane- 
ous literary entertainments. The subject of moral instruction in school received 
much attention, and pertinent remarks were made by the clergy of the place, 
particularly by the Rev. Mr. Smith, late of Massachusetts, and for many years a 
school-committee man. The exercises of the Institute were of a less discursive 
and more practical nature than is general on such occasions we think, and 
resulted, we doubt not, in great good to the large body of teachers present, At 
the close, a County Association was organized, and after the adjournment, Wed- 
nesday noon, an examination was held, at which 139 were present. 

Mr. Hendrickson appears to be very efficient and judicious in the discharge of 
his duties, and if the success of the Institute is an augury of the future, Wauke- 
sha county is fortunate in her present superintendent. It is but just to add that 
Mr. North, the late acting superintendent, did not a little to advance the cause 
of common schools while the deputy of Mr. Enos, and has done an excellent 
work we hear as a teacher in Pewaukee. 

We must not fail to acknowledge a list of 21 subscribers for the Journal, sent 
to us by Mr. Hendrickson since the Institute, which, with some previously re- 
ceived, gives us 25 for the county who have paid in advance for Vol. VIII. 


Wiynezsaco County.—Nearly 150 teachers were in attendance upon the In- 
stitute held at Neenah, March 30 to April 3. The exercises were under direc- 
tion of Mr. J. E. Munger, county superintendent of schools, who is a real worker 
in the cause. His visitation of schools has been systematic and thorough, and 
his whole time has heen given to it. No better evidence of his efficiency need 
be adduced than the attendance upon this Institute, and the interest manifested 
in all its exercises. Lectures were delivered by Mr. E. R. Beach, the principal 
of the high school of Menasha, Supt. Pickard, Judge Wheeler of Oshkosh, and 
Prest. Mason of Appleton. The citizens of Neenah deserve credit for their hos- 
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pitality to the teachers in attendance. Ladies were entertained free, and gentle- 
men were furnished with board at the Hotel at greatly reduced rates.—Com. 

Of Mr. Pickard’s lecture, a correspondent of an Oshkosh paper says: ‘For 
eminent practicability and usefulness to an Institute, nothing could be more 
complete. His advice and instruction to the teachers of Winnebago county will, 
we trust, long be remembered and heeded.” Of Mr. Munger, the county supers 
intendent: ‘‘ All seem to acknowledge that he is the ‘right man in the right 
place ;’ one whose labors are calculated to do much to raise higher the standard 
of education in our county.” 


Wausuara County.—I have just closed an Institute, or rather a Normal 
School, of four weeks, held in this place, [Wautoma.] It has been well attended 
by the teachers of this county. A degree of interest and enthusiasm on their 
part is manifested, which is truly gratifying to me. Some of our teachers have 
been absent the past winter, attending school where there were better facilities 
than Waushara county offers for preparing them for a proper discharge of their 
duties. During the past winter I have visited upwards of sixty schools, and in 
@ majority of cases found a marked improvement in the system and discipline 
of the school room. Our teachers appear to feel and realize more than ever the 
heavy responsibilities of their calling. I am anticipating better schools the com- 
ing season than we have had in Waushara since the county was organized. 

April 15. H. O. Pierce, Co. Supt. 


Marquette County.—By the MMontello Express, we see that the County Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at Westfield, commencing Tuesday, March 10, 
and continuing three days. Addresses were delivered by Rev. M. Bennett, of 
Point Bluff, and B. F. Hood, county superintendent. Essays were read by Rev. 
P. Boynton, and Misses Kline and Wood. Exercises were conducted by Messrs. 
Baker, Boynton and Lathrop, and Misses Dean, Kling, Wood, Axford, Reeves, 
Barber, Stone, Reynolds and Pond. The Association in this county maintains 
its organization with commendable perseverance, and in the absence of so many 
of the male teachers in the army, the ladies take the laboring oar. Miss Harriet 
A. Rich was elected President for the ensuing year. 


Institutes in Racine, Iowa, Crawford, and some other counties, will be noticed 
next month. 


SCHOOL REPORTS. 


In the November number, we gave the form for the teacher's monthly report, 
used in Kenoshacounty. In a recent note, Mr. Dodge, the superintendent of the 
couuty, says: ‘In addition to the the teacher’s monthly reports to the superin- 
tendent, we have adopted this method of reporting to parents: We furnish 
teachers with as many blanks as there are scholars attending, and require them 
to report at the end of the term, each scholar to his or her parent. In this way 
the parents can know the deportment and progress of their children, and we 
think it will also stimulate the pupils to be more punctual and regular in atten- 
dance.” 
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We give the form below; and attach also the form of monthly report used in 
the Palmyra High School, kindly furnished us by the principal, Mr. Williams: 


esis seeeeee COUNTY COMMON SCHOOLS. 
Report Of ...ssessecessccseresseoerevey @ member of the School in District No. ...., 
Town Of ........+. sees covey for the term commencing .... ......-- seeveccceeey 1863, and 
ONGING ....5 .ccccecsceee covery 1863, 





ATTENDANCE. | 
Days Times Times Dis- |attena’ ce, Scholar’ip, Deportm’t,| General 
Present. |Days Lost.| Tardy. missed. || Average. | Average. | Average. | | Average. 


2 a a 


8a" The highest degree of excellence in the “‘ Average’? columns is denoted by 100. 
The column marked “General Average,” combines the three averages, ‘‘ Attendance,” 
6‘ Scholarship,’”’ and ‘‘ Deportment ;”’ and shows the general standing of the Pupil. Each 
tardiness, dismissal or absence, except on account of sickness, deducts 1 from 100 in the 
‘¢ Attendance Average.’’? The standard adopted is such, that ranks from 90 to 100 may be 
designated as Highest; trom 80 to 90, sigh; from 70 to 80, Mediate; from 60 to 70, Low; 
and under 60, Lowest. The rank in Deportment should always be from 95 to 100. 

cecccccccccs secceccccccecy LEAChEr. 














ccecccccccccccccccss escccccoecss SUHOOL. 
Monthly Report of the Attendance, Conduct and Scholarship of .. .....seeesesecoes 
for the Month ending ......seeecseeee eoecee sovey 1863, 





Half 5 | : 
Times | Times | No. of |Demerit Attend-|,, Pieter! 
Days Tardy. | Excus’ *d|Failur’s) Marks. | ance Conduct, p. Ravk. 
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Norz:—In the Summary 100 is the Maximum; from 90 to 100 is Excellent; 80 to 90, 
Good; 70 to 80, Passable; below 70, Discreditable. 

Parents and Guardians are requested to notice carefully the standing of their chil- 
dren each month; are earnestly invited to co-operate with the Teacher in his endeavors 
to raise the standing of his pupils and the reputation of the school; and are invited to 
visit the school as often as convenient. Scale a Taveeeesesieeiacecd » Principal. 


SOME OF OUR SCHOOLS. 

In some travels abroad of late, or otherwise, we have picked up a few items 
about some of our schools. We should be glad if our friends would furnish us 
with more information of this nature. 

MILWAUKEE.—A writer in the Sentinel speaks highly of the state of things in 
the Seventh Ward High School, under Mr. E. W. Peet. We have seen no 
report of the Milwaukee schools for a long time. 

WauxkesHa.—Mr. D. T. Potter has been for some time in charge here. The 
schools we learn are in an improved condition. Misses Kate M. Bissell and 
Abbie Richmond are among his assistants. 

EaGus.—Here Mr. D. C. Duncan is in charge, assisted by Miss H. P. Rosen- 
krans. This school was for some time under Mr. A, D. Hendrickson, now the 
county superintendent, and is in good condition. 


WHITEWATER.—The High School here is in charge of Mr. Chas. W. Cutler, 
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lately at Geneva. The continued ill-health of Mr. Brewer, late principal, dis- 
qualifies him for duty in the school-room. 


Mapvison.—There is a prospect we understand that the High School will be 
re-opened, after two year’s suspension, next fall, Mr. W. M. Colby is now in 
charge of the Third Ward School, and it is decidedly improving. Mr. J. C. Pot- 
ter continues faithfully at his old post in the First Ward. 


JuNEAU.—A good graded school is in successful operation here, we learn, of 
which Mr. M. Fellows is principal. 


Omro.—We learn that the Union School here, under Mr. T. B. Purmort, is do- 
ing finely, and that good order and good progress are exhibited. 


Barasoo.—Mr. EH. F. Hobart is working away here, we understand, with a 
good will, and has a normal class in training. 


BuRLINGTON.—The High School here is now in charge of J. G. Thomason. 


Beuoit.—A union district has been formed, embracing the city and some con- 
tiguous territory, under a special law, and Prof. Blaisdell has been elected super- 
intendent. 


StatE UNIVERSITY.—The normal department has enrolled upwards of 100 
pupils. Some have gone out for summer schools. 


BELOIT CoLLEGE.—We see by the College Monthly that some fine philosophical 
apparatus has been purchased in Europe, and that the study of Anglo Saxon is 
soon to be introduced. 


WAYLAND University, (Beaver Dam.)—This institution is re-opened, we 
learn, under Prof. H. K. Trask, as principal, assisted by Prof. Marble and Miss 
Fletcher, with some 60 or 70 students. One or two college classes and a normal 
class have been organized. The debt heretofore pressiag upon them has been 
provided for. 


OaRROLL COLLEGE, (Waukesha.)—This institutionis also announced as ready to 
be re-opened, under care of Dr. Savage, the president. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Natura. Ser1esS—Primary Arithmetic: Felter’s Introduction to Mental and 
Written Arithmetic, for primary schools. By 8. A. Felter, graduate of New 
York State Normal School, &. 18mo., 136 pages. Charles Scribner, New 
York. 1863. 


NatouraL Serizs— Written Arithmetic, No.1. Felter’s Arithmetical Analysis. 
A manual of arithmetic. By same author, 12mo., 292 pp. Same publisher. 
1863. 


The more noticeable features of the first of these new books are: that it 
has “numerous and graded notation exercises for reading and dictation, without 
rules, on the principle of presenting facts first and reasons afterward; it com- 
bines mental and written exercises in such a manner as to interest by constant 
novelty, and the exercises are copious and systematically graded, thus aiming to 
make the learner’s progress encouraging to himself and to insure thoroughness.” 
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The author’s plan seems to be well carried out, and the book will we think be 
much liked by intelligent teachers. 

The second book, properly the first of a series in written arithmetic, aims to 
carry the habit of analysis and of reasoning from cause to effect, learned in men- 
tal arithmetic, into exercises involving larger numbers and requiring slate and 
pencil. Here also copious examples and consequent thoroughness are distin- 
guishing features. The work goes only through the fundamental rules and com- 
pound numbers. , 


First READING Book: In easy and familiar words; designed to accompany the 
Phonic Reading Cards. By E. A. Sheldon, superintendent public schools, Os- 
wego, New York, and author of several school books. 16mo., 72: pages, 
Charles Scribner, New York. 1863. 


This little book, as we suppose, 1s based upon the experience attained in 
teaching children to read, in the Oswego schools, and this will be sufficient to 
commend it to the attention of progressive teachers. It may be used with or 
without the “reading cards” mentioned. The paper, type and illustrations are 
all that could be wished; and the children who use it will be certain to like the 
book, and, what is more, will advance rapidly and pleasan:ly, under a competent 
ceacher, 


GUYOT’S MAPS. 

We have already called attention to these superior maps, and having before us 
the Map of the United States, we take pleasure in doing so again. In the qual- 
ities of freshness, correctness, clearness and simplicity, they will be found unsur- 
passed; and in that of a graphic representation of the physical features of the 
earth, unequalled. This renders them peculiarly valuable for schools, and for 
the illustration of physical geography. We commend them to the attention of 
teachers and school boards who are about to purchase, as well as to gentlemen 
for their libraries. See also the advertisement below for Agents to sell them. 


BINDING FOR THE JOURNAL. 
Our binder, Mr. B. W. Suckow, has procured a quantity of neatly made covers 
for the purpose, and is prepared to bind the Journal of Education at 40 cents a 
volume. Orders may be addressed to this office. 








Agents Wanted, 


IN EVERY COUNTY, TO SELL 


Guyol's Physical and Political Wall Maps, 


FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND LIBRARIES. 


Apply for terms, &c., to the publisher, CHAS. SCRIBNER, 
124 Grand St., New York. 














